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Type N to go North and enter 
Retrogamer 24. 

This is an adventure tinged issue 
you hold in your hands. The main feature 
profiles the adventure games of Scott Ad- 
ams. His programs were the first to popu- 
larise the genre and kept a remarkably high 
standard throughout his work. 

Recently I found a diary from 
1984. This mentioned many of the games I 
was playing at the time. What surprised me 
was all the adventure games I played. I 
remember Inca Curse and the Hobbit of 
course but there were several others that 
I'd forgotten about totally. It mentions the 
Spectrum games Time-line, Dungeon Ad- 
venture, Magic Castle and H.GS. I 
seemed to have been quite the adventurer. 

I came across a little interview 
with Scott in January 1984’s C&VG con- 
ducted by Keith Campbell. 

Here he described how he coded 
his games, “I get a basic theme like the old 
west, science fiction or fantasy and then 
fill in the location, say a space ship or an 
old ghost town. Next I work on the geogra- 
phy, rooms and castles, whatever would 
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fit. And then comes the purpose of the 
adventure, is it a treasure or mission ori- 
ented game? That’s were the real imagina- 
tion comes in, drawing in the landscape.” 
He went on to say, “It is important that 
enough clues are placed in the adventure 
for people to make a logical progression to 
the solution.” 

Thanks to Tony Longworth for a 
great detailed article. Thanks also to Scott 
Adams himself for taking the time to an- 
swer Tony’s questions and look over the 
article. 

I’m still looking for good readers 
articles - if you think you have anything 
Retrogamer readers would like to hear 
about please jot it down and send it to me 
at the address below. You'll get a free 
£2.50/£3 game of your choice from my for 
sale list if it’s published. 

RETROGAMER has a huge list 
of computer and console games for sale for 
all the classic systems. For a free huge list 
just write to the address below or e-mail 
Keith on retrogamer@cableinet.co.uk. 

RETROGAMER is published every 
two months by Keith Ainsworth. All arti- 
cles were written by Keith Ainsworth un- 
less otherwise stated. RETROGAMER is 
copyright 1999 Keith Ainsworth. RETRO- 
GAMER costs £1.50 per issue with the 
subscription rate of £8 for six issues. RET- 
ROGAMER is available from 52 Kingfield 
Rd, Orrell Park, Liverpool L9 3AW. 
Cheques should be made payable to Keith 
Ainsworth. 





Tony 


Longworth 
continues his look at ad- 


venture games with the 


work of Scott Adams. 

After over a year playing the Mys- 
terious Adventure games (see RG19) I had 
finally completed all of them and even be- 
fore I had conquered them, I knew exactly 
what I was going to play next. It was while 
part way through the Mysterious Adven- 
tures that a friend of mine purchased a 
game called Adventureland written by 
Scott Adams and released through his 
American software 
company Adven- 
ture International. 
My friend was in- 
stantly hooked and 
raved about Adven- 








tureland for weeks until he finally 
completed it. Thus began his long 
and tortuous descent into total ad- 
venture addiction, purchasing 
each and every Adventure Inter- 
national game he could lay his 
hands on. 

It was in 1978 after play- 
ing the original adventure game 
Colossal Cave on a DEC main- 
frame computer that Scott Adams 
decided to set about program- 
ming his own adventure game for 
the TRS-80 Model I in a mere 
16k. People didn’t believe that it 
could be done but instead of con- 
verting the original Colossal 
Cave code, Scott set about writ- 
ing a new optimised adventure 
system in BASIC. The finished 
product was Adventureland, a 
homage in a way to Colossal 
Cave, the success of which cre- 
ated Adventure International. 
Before we go any further, no, 
Scott Adams, the adventure game creator 
is not the same person as Scott Adams, the 
Dilbert cartoonist. 

I distinctly remember my first en- 
counter with Adventureland at my friend’s 
house, After a 15 minute tape load time I 
was met with the extensive Adventure In- 
ternational copyright notice, but my eyes 
were somehow drawn to just one word — 
Florida, Wow, 1 thought, this company’s 
from Florida, USA — a different country! 
This was so far removed from the home 
grown Mysterious Adventures, that in my 
tiny teenage head it gave Adventureland 
the edge even before I had typed a word. 
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I instantly decided after seeing 
Adventureland that these games were the 
next logical step for me. I made a decision 
not to watch my friend play any more of 
the Adventure International games and told 
him not to talk to me about any of the puz- 
Zles to save spoiling the surprises that lay 
ahead. 





I let him tell me about the basic 
story outlines of each game but that was 
about it and when he couldn’t contain him- 
self and began to talk about an ingenious 
puzzle, I would simply shrug my shoulders 
and walk away, Many a time he would fool 
me by making up a puzzle and pretending 
it was from the game I was currently play- 
ing. Only after completing the game, I 
would discover he had been winding me 
up because there was no sign 
of the puzzle he had spoken of. items: 


I owned a 16k Atari 400 but the 
adventure gods must have looked kindly 
on me in those days because just as I was 
completing the last of the Mysterious Ad- 
venture games, a handful of the Adventure 
International games were re-released in a 
16k format. These used the Brian Howarth 
interpreter without the Adventure Interna- 
tional font. And so I purchased my first 
Adventure International game, Voodoo 
Castle (below), which was in fact not writ- 
ten by Scott Adams after all, but by Scott’s 
wife Alexis. 

Talking of Alexis, when Scott 
was writing his very first adventure game, 
Adventureland, on the TRS-80, Alexis got 
so sick of him spending all his time pro- 
gramming that in a fit of rage, she grabbed 
the master disks and baked them in the 
oven! Fortunately the disks were unharmed 
and the world got to experience the culi- 
nary delights of Adventureland. 

The Adventure International 
games were written and released between 
1978 through to 1984 and so preceded 
Brian Howarth’s Mysterious Adventures. 
They all followed the same layout with the 
one line location description at the top of 
the screen, followed by any visible objects 
and available exits. 
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The familiar What Now? prompt 
was replaced with Tell Me What To Do? 
and the parser worked in the same verb 
noun manner that I was fully conversant 
in — maybe this was due to me being an ex- 
perienced Mysterious Adventure player or 
maybe simply because I was a teenager! 

Voodoo Castle was a great intro- 
duction to the wonderful world of Adven- 
ture International, being not too difficult 
but still containing some memorable puz- 
zles such as the hidden voodoo room and 
the final ritual you must perform to com- 
plete the game. The story revolves around 
Count Cristo who has been cursed and lies 
dying in his castle. Your task is to find the 
Count and release him from the voodoo 
curse. 

I finished Voodoo Castle after a 
couple of weeks and was straight on to my 
next game, Sorcerer of Claymorgue Cas- 
tle, What an excellent game this is with all 
it’s magical spells and minding bending 
puzzles. 

You are sent to the strangely de- 
serted Claymorgue Castle by your master 
in search for the 13 Stars of Power which 
were hidden by the jealous Vileroth just 
before his death. You start the game with a 
handful of magical spells that are fairly 
easy to use. As the game progresses, you 
discover many more spells with such bi- 
zarre names as Bliss, Dizzy Dean and Me- 
thuselah. Finding these spells is only part 





of the mystery, as once you find them you 
need to discover their true use. 

I found this to be one of the most 
difficult of all Scott’s games and only fin- 
ished it after numerous hints from my 
friend, but although it was a difficult game 
it was none the less enjoyable and proba- 
bly one of my favourite Adventure Interna- 
tional games. 

Computer & Video Games maga- 
zine readers nominated Adventure Interna- 
tional’s Claymorgue Castle as the best ad- 
venture game of 1984. 

After completing Claymorgue 
Castle, I upgraded the memory of my Atari 
400, which opened up the whole range of 
32k Scott Adams games to me, complete 
with that dodgy font which I nearly always 
turned off. 

I eventually played and completed 
every one of Scott’s games, enjoying each 
one of them immensely. My favourites in- 
clude the espionage thriller Mission Impos- 
sible, the bizarre Mystery Fun House, the 
spooky Ghost Town and of course Sorcerer 
of Claymorgue Castle which I still return 
to now and then. 
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When I eventually purchased a 
disk drive for my Atari, I got the chance to 
play the graphic versions of the games all 
over again. These versions were called SA4- 
GAs, which stood for Scott Adams Graph- 
ics Adventures. Unlike the basic line art 
graphics featured in the Mysterious Ad- 
ventures, the graphics in Scott’s games 
were nice looking bitmapped images, 
which added quite a bit to the atmosphere 
of the game. Although being a traditional 
type of adventure player, text only was 
normally my preference. 

Scott also began development on 
SAGA Plus which was an open ended ad- 
venture writing system incorporating 
graphics and full sentence parser input 
which could run on 48k machines right up 
to 400mb machines. The idea behind 
SAGA Plus was to be prepared for future 
generations of computers. 

In 1984 Scott struck a deal with 
Marvel Comics to write a dozen adven- 
tures based on the Marvel superheroes, 
These adventures were known as the 
Questprobe series and were released as 
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SAGAs with a tie-in Marvel comic for 
each game. Questprobe #1 was entitled the 
Hulk with you playing Bruce Banner alias 
the Hulk. 

I found this first Questprobe game 
a bit of a disappointment to be honest but 
the next one, Spiderman, more than made 
up for it. You play the web slinger himself 
who is faced with many puzzles and foes. 

The third game in the series far 
surpassed the first and second. It was 
called the Fantastic Four and you got the 
chance to control both the Thing and the 
Human Torch independently, an original 
idea that worked well. 

It was in 1985 while partway 
through production of the forth Questprobe 
game, the X-Men, that Adventure Interna- 
tional filed for bankruptcy, a complete 
shock to the adventure gaming world. The 
X-Men was never finished and the remain- 
ing Questprobe games were abandoned. 

The early Adventure International 
games were originally released for the 
TRS-80 computers and converted to all the 
popular formats of the time — Atari, Com- 
modore 64, C16, Vic-20, Spectrum, BBC, 
Apple Il, Pet, TI-99/4A and the PC. 

There is slight confusion over the 
games Return to Pirate’s Island and The 
Adventures of Buckaroo Banzai in that 
they were both released as adventure 


number 14, This is probably partly due to 
the fact that Return to Pirate’s Island only 
got a limited release on the TI-99/4A com- 
puter before the machine was withdrawn 
from the market, so it was then decided to 
release Buckaroo Banzai as number 14, 


Let’s take a complete look at all 
those Adventure International games. All 
games were written by Scott Adams unless 
otherwise stated. 

1. Adventureland 1978 

You wander through an en- 
chanted world trying to recover the 13 lost 
treasures. You'll encounter wild animals, 
magical beings, and many other perils and 
puzzles. Can you rescue the Blue Ox from 
the quicksand? Or find your way out of the 
maze of pits? Happy Adventuring... 

2. Pirate Adventure (co-written with 
Alexis Adams) 1978-1979 

“Yo ho ho and a bottle of rum...” 
You'll meet up with the pirate and his daffy 
bird along with many strange sights as you 
attempt to go from your London flat to 
Treasure Island. Can you recover Long 
John Silver's lost treasures? Happy sailing, 
matey... 

This game was also known as Pi- 
rate's Cove. The source code for this game 
was published in Byte magazine in 1980 
which consisted of a small BASIC pro- 
gram followed by a whole string of num- 
bers. From this listing people figured out 
how adventure games could be created and 
using Scott’s code, created their own 
games. 

3. Mission Impossible 1979 

Time is of the essence as you race 
against the clock to complete your mis- 
sion - if you fail, the world's first auto- 
mated nuclear reactor is doomed. 

So, tread lightly and don't forget 
your bomb detector! If you survive this 
challenging mission, consider yourself a 
true Adventurer. 


It was also known as Impossible 
Mission, Secret Mission and Atomic Mis- 
sion. 

4. Voodoo Castle (written by Alexis Ad- 
ams) 1980 

Count Cristo has had a fiendish 
curse put on him by his enemies. There he 
lies, with you his only hope. Will you be 
able to rescue him or is he forever 
doomed? Beware the Voodoo man... 

5. The Count 1981 

You wake up in a large brass bed 
in a castle somewhere in Transylvania, 
Who are you, what are you doing here, and 
why did the postman deliver a bottle of 
blood? You'll love this adventure, in fact, 
you might say it's Love at First Byte... This 
was the first time-based game taking place 
over a three day / three night time period. 
6. Strange Odyssey 1981 

Marooned at the edge of the gal- 
axy, you've stumbled on the ruins of an an- 
cient alien civilisation complete with fabu- 
lous treasures and unearthly technologies, 
Can you collect the treasures and return or 
will you end up marooned forever? 

7. Mystery Fun House 1981 

Can you find your way com- 
pletely through the strangest Fun House in 
existence, or will you always be kicked out 
when the park closes? The name had to be 
changed to Fun House Mystery in 1983 be- 
cause there was actually a place named 








Mystery Fun House. 








The Count cart for the Vic-20. You have to 
enter a Sys number to get the cart to boot! 


8. Pyramid of Doom (co-written with 
Alvin Files) 1981 

This Adventure transports you to 
a dangerous land of crumbling ruins and 
trackless desert wastes into the Pyramid of 
Doom! Jewels, gold — it’s all here for the 
plundering — if you can find the way. 
9. Ghost Town 1981 

You must explore a once-thriving 
mining town in search of the 13 hidden 
treasures. With everything from rattle- 
snakes to a runaway horse, it sure ain’t go- 
ing to be easy! Includes a special bonus 
scoring system too! 
10. Savage Island Part 1 1982 

A small island holds an awesome 
secret — will you be able to discover it? 
This is the beginning of a two part Adven- 
ture (this story continues in Savage Island 
Part 2). 
11, Savage Island Part 2 (co-written with 
Russ Wetmore) 1982 

The suspense begun in Adventure 
#10 now comes to an incredible conclusion 
with Savage Island Part 2! The Adventure 
requires you to have successfully finished 
#10, wherein you were given the secret 
password to begin this final half. 
12, Golden Voyage (co-written with Wil- 
liam Demas) 1982 


DONT FORGET TO TYPE 
SYS 32592 AND HIT 
THE RETURN KEY TO 
START YOUR ADVENTURE! 


The King lies near 
| death in the royal palace. 
> You have only three days 







; 
4 needed to rejuvenate him. 
; Journey through the lands 
| cred temples, stormy seas 
and gold, gold, GOLD! 
13. Sorcerer of Clay- 
morgue Castle 1984 
4 Long ago, in times 
passed beyond remem- 
brance, Solon the Master Wizard and 
wearer of the Secret Cloak lost the 13 Stars 
of Power. The grasping Vileroth believed 
the Stars to be the only source of Solon's 
expert wizardry. But, unbeknownst to Vile- 
roth, it was the Secret Cloak that con- 
trolled the Stars and protected the wearer 
from their awesome powers. Unable to 
master the Stars, Vileroth was undone. 

In his final days, as Vileroth's 
strength slipped from him, he concealed 
the 13 Stars of Power within the Castle of 
Claymorgue, determined that no one save 
he should possess them. Solon, learning of 
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Vileroth's destruction, despatches his faith- 
ful young apprentice Beanwick to retrieve 
the Stars. 

"Tread carefully, O Beanwick! 
Would that I could assume this quest my- 
self, but alas, I can only send with you 
these few spells. Claymorgue Castle har- 
bours further spells, but beware -- one un- 
skilled in the arts cannot predict their out- 
come." 
14a. Return to Pirate's Island 1983 

Follow up to the popular treasure 
hunt, Pirate Adventure. It was only release 
for TI-99/4A. It was the first graphic ad- 
venture released on cartridge and was re- 
leased just as the TI-99/4A was being 
withdrawn so very few were sold. 
14b. The Adventures of Buckaroo Banzai 
(co-written with Phillip Case and Kem 
MeNair) 1985 

Buckaroo Banzai, a_ neurosur- 
geon, rock star and more, must try to fix a 
jet car that can drive him into the 8th di- 
mension. Based on the 20"Century Fox 
movie. 
Questprobe 1 - The Hulk 1984 

In The Hulk, you actually control 
the intellect of Bruce Banner and the sav- 
age might of ‘ol “Jade-Jaws” himself, the 
Hulk. 

Your objective is twofold, to un- 
lock the riddle of the Chief Examiner 
and .,. to survive. 


Questprobe 2 — Spiderman 1984 

Taking control of the infamous 
web-slinger, you must prove to the Chief 
Examiner that you can wield the mighty 
powers of Spiderman. Move through this 
graphic electronics world, outwit the Chief 
Examiner and defeat the evil Mysterio. 
Questprobe 3 - Fantastic Four (Human 
Torch & The Thing) 1985 

In this Marvel adventure you must 
utilise the powers of the Marvel Super He- 
roes to overcome the Chief Examiner. In- 
dividually take control of the Human 
Torch and The Thing in your quest to de- 
feat evil. 





So that’s the story of Adventure 
International, but this is not really were the 
story ends. After Scott’s company went 
bust he moved on to pastures new and for 
the past eleven years he’s worked as senior 
programmer at a company called Avista In- 
corporated in Platteville, Wisconsin, USA. 

Unfortunately he’s not working on 
his latest adventure game there as Avista 
“specialises in real-time embedded systems 
in a variety of engineering disciplines” — 
well that’s what their website says anyway! 
But there is good news because Scott is 
currently working (in his spare time, very 
occasionally, so he tells us!) on a new up- 
dated version of Return to Pirate’s Island 
with full sentence parser for the PC. He ex- 
plains that the delay is all down spending 


more time playing games than actually 
writing them — come on Scott, give Unreal 
and Descent 3 a rest and thrill us with a 
brand new adventure game! 

I actually e-mailed Scott several 
times while writing this article to verify 
numerous facts. He was very kind and pa- 
tient in answering all my questions, one of 
them being “are you still writing Return to 
Pirate’s Island?” to which he replied “Yes 
I actually had it in hiatus for the last 18 
months but just started working on it again 
last week. Would be nice to have it done 
before 2000!” Wow! 

Make sure to take a trip over to 
Scott’s website. It contains some interest- 
ing stories and a load of links to other sites 
relating to his adventure games. His site is 
based at http://www.pcii.net/~msadams/ 

So that about wraps things up for 
Adventure International and its wonderful 
collection of games that transported me to 
worlds unimagined. After playing Scott’s 
games and the Mysterious Adventures, I 
felt like a hardy adventurer ready for abso- 
lutely anything, but I was only partially 
prepared for what was to come from an 
American company by the name of Info- 
com. 

Stay tuned to Retrogamer. 





As a nice additional Tony 
also conducted a Q&A 
with Scott Adams by e- 
mail. 


Hi Scott, what was the first computer game 
you ever played? 
Pong by Nolan Bushnell of Atari. 


Do you still get letters and e-mails regard- 
ing your adventure games? 
Yes it averages 1 or 2 a week. 


Which of your own adventure games is 
your favourite? 

Oh no you want me to choose between my 
children and pick a favourite? You must 
not be a father you heartless monster! (I 
think Human torch/Thing Marvel Adven- 
ture was one of my neatest since you got to 
control both characters) 


What did you think about the font used in 
the Atari versions of your games? Most 
people I know tended to switch to the de- 
fault font as soon as the game was loaded. 
Could you read the text ok? 

Been so long I have forgotten what it 
looked like. It may have looked different 
on US machines than exported versions 
too. I seem to remember enjoying it. 


I know that the original adventure, Colos- 
sal Cave inspired you to write your first 
adventure game, but which other adventure 
games do you have fond memories of? 
Zork. 


Of all the different formats your games 
were released on which computer system 
did you prefer to play them on? 

Atari ST computer had the best graphics of 
the era. 





Some obvious exits are: 


What shall I do now? 
bite lip 
Quch! I scream! 
n 
The Incredible Hulk (Tm) 


now! 
CHIT RETURK> 


What’s your favourite adventure game of 
all time? 
Lucas Arts Day of the Tentacle 


When did you realise that AI was in finan- 
cial trouble? It was a complete shock when 
it happened especially with you having the 
Marvel contract. 

A major distributor ordered an un- 
usually large of amount of product for 
Christmas release. When it didn’t sell 
through they demanded we take back prod- 
uct. As a privately held company with no 
external funding this was a big drain of re- 
sources. Next we were planning on good 
returns on both TI 99/4a and Commodore 
licences. TI at this point discontinued the 
machine and Commodore defaulted on 
their contract. This one/two/three financial 
blows did us in. No fun at all! 

If AI had continued, what other Quest- 
probe games were slated to be released? 
There was a series of 12 planned. 


Do you still have the code for SAGA Plus? 
Yes. I am converting and upgrading it for 
Return to Pirate’s Island. No graphics 
though! 


If you had the chance, would you return to 
writing adventure games full-time? 
Probably if people still enjoyed playing 
them. 


Do you have any AI related memorabilia 
around your house? 

A few boxes of items. A limited gold se- 
ries unopened. 


Are you still in touch with other AI col- 
laborators such as Russ Wetmore, Alvin 
Files, etc. ? 

I have had some email contact with many 
of them. Have not heard from Alvin 
though. 


How’s programming going of Return to Pi- 
rate’s Island? 

Slowly! Spending too much time playing 
games. 


Tell me a bit about the background story? 
Is it going to be a treasure hunt? 

Yes. You start off on a ship anchored off 
the backside of pirate’s island (adventure 
#2) 


What programming language and utilities 
are you using? 
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This one is in Visual basic for the tools 
and interpreter. I wasted a couple months 
converting over to C++ when I realised I 
could just convert my old IBM basic ver- 
sion to Visual basic easy enough, 


How will the game be released, e.g. share- 
ware, commercial, etc. ? 
Beggarware 


Do you get a lot of e-mails from people 
thinking that you are the guy who writes 
the Dilbert strips? Maybe the other Scott 
Adams gets lots of e-mails thinking he 
wrote all those excellent adventure games! 
I have gotten some. Dilbert’s Dad (Scott 
Adams) used to forward email he got that 
was meant for me. Back in the early days 
of the internet it was much worse. 


What does your current job involve? 

I do programming projects for different cli- 
ents. Currently doing a Windows CE de- 
vice to datafill radios for Rockwell Collins 
inc. 


If you could be any other person, who 
would you be? 


Just me. It is just so convenient and all. 


What computer do you use at home? 

I have a mini network of 7 machines at 
home. My two primary machines are 1) 
Dell Inspiron 7000 notebook with p2/366 
and 2) Home made system with Celeron 
300 overclocked to 466 with ata/66 disk 
drive, 128 meg memory, voodoo 3 2000 
overclocked to 166 


Do you think Bill Gates is the devil incar- 
nate and that Microsoft is a means to 
dominate the entire world? 

Nope I am glad Microsoft is there to bring 
order to chaos. It was incredible in the 
early days how many different platforms 
there were and the pain to try to put soft- 
ware out on all of them 


Do you use the Internet and if so what sites 
do you like to visit? 

I have been on the Internet from before the 
www was even setup. I have a list of about 
400 favourites I have accumulated. I like 
the hardware tech sites and industry news. 
I use dejanews a lot too. 


And finally, if you had one wish, any wish, 
what would it be? 
Know the truth about God and life. 


Many thanks for taking the time to do this 
interview Scott and thanks for all the en- 
joyment you’ve given myself and thou- 
sands of other people over the years 
through your wonderful adventure games. 


As always my pleasure! 


Happy Adventuring, 
Scott Adams 
Msadams@bigfoot.com 
9/29/99 





We continue the 
story of John Gibson’s ca- 
reer with Denton Designs 


on a roll. 

Denton had now produced a cou- 
ple of high profile strong selling games. 
When David Ward of Ocean told Denton 
he had a licence for them to work on, they 
were expecting a film or a TV series. They 
were quite surprised when they were told it 
was a pop group. 

However besides being highly 
successful (first four singles all went to 
number one) Frankie goes to Hollywood 
had a strange ethos. They had lots of back- 
ground and strange theories that covered 
their record sleeves. These were written by 
Paul Morley. He was an ex-NME journal- 
ist who now worked for the record label 
ZIT. There was even a Frankie book pro- 
duced (which was banned). 

John told me, “They didn’t want a 
game with a lot of little Frankies running 
round doing nothing. They wanted the 
game to reflect the Frankie goes to Holly- 





wood philosophy.” It was something to 
build the game around. John told the June 
1985 Your Computer; “He [Morley] 
wanted us to emphasise the essential mun- 
daneness of life — but contrast that with the 
fact that there are many ways of escaping 
it} 

Only as a completely fulfilled indi- 
vidual can you enter the Pleasure Dome. 
Until then you are just a shadow. You start 
by entering a mundane street with four 
mundane houses. But what lurks behind 
the fagade? 

If you enter the first door you are in 
a corridor with three more doors. Behind 
these are various rooms that must be care- 
fully inspected. A cupboard or fridge 
might contain something important. 

The four Frankie symbols stand for 
Lust, Fear, Love and Faith. The levels of 
these are enhanced by completing a puzzle 
or doing well at a sub-game. 

Ally Noble was more on the wave- 
length of Morley and came up with most of 
the concepts for the game. The game was 
designed by four essentially non-game 
playing Dentons, John, Ally, Kenny Everitt 
and Karen Davies. Karen based a screen 
around a classical painting. Here your man 
changes into the devil and you have to en- 
ter the painting and steal the halos from the 
cherubs. 

Another screen has you protecting 
the art galleries of Liverpool from a bomb- 
ing raid by WWII planes. 





In the spirit of the Frankie song 
Two Tribes there is a game that pits the US 
leader (Reagan) against the Russian leader 
(Andropov). 

On the technical side John had 
been thinking of attempting a Spectrum 
version of the Macintosh Windows envi- 
ronment. John had first seen this on an Ap- 
ricot and an Apple Lisa at Imagine. “Being 
the technician I am, I thought wouldn’t it 
be great if you could do that on a Spec- 
trum. Put that with Ally’s ideas and that’s 
when it all came into being a puzzle ad- 
venture.” 





“You had to wonder around the 
environment and touch things to see if any- 
thing happened. Sometimes something 
happened — a window opened up and gave 
you a message or a window opened up and 
you could step into it and play a sub-game. 
Personally that’s the sort of game I love. 
You either love Frankie goes to Hollywood 
or you hate it. If you like those sort of ad- 
venture games you’ll love it.” 

The game was reviewed well across 
the board. Crash called the game, “A 
highly innovative arcade/adventure that 
you must not be without.” It earned Denton 
another Crash Smash with 94 percent. A 
pre-release version gained 5/5 and became 
a Sinclair User Classic in July 1985. It was 
also Your Spectrum's October 1985 Mega- 
game. 

John’s next project was named 
Cosmic Wartoad. With a title like that you 


just knew this was going to be wacky. The 
queen of the Cosmic Wartoads has been 
kidnapped and transformed into a hideous 
apparition - a human female. She will be 
sliced in two by a descending Sludge Saw 
unless you can save her. You are the most 
heroic Cosmic Wartoad — a toad amongst 
toads. 

To reach her you must cross the 
Rygellian Time Void (an eight by eight 
grid). Being a toad your position on the 
grid is shown by a tadpole. You can only 
move to an adjacent square. 

When passing between squares 
you go through time vacuums where you 
are attacked by nasties. There are three 
slightly different arcade sequences that you 
will encounter. In these screens we at last 
see the Wartoad himself. He’s one mean 
looking, gun-toting amphibian. He’s also a 
great piece of art. Wartoad is attacked by 
waves of nasties and if successful moves to 
the square you were aiming for. 

At the same time you must collect 
the eight pieces of the cosmic toolkit. 
These enable you to dismantle the Sludge 
Saw when you reach the queen. 








The pieces have great names like 
the Chronosynclastic Stanley knife, X-ray 
binoculars and the Death-ray smutt gun. 

Every time you gain 1000 points a 
Timed Ultrasonic Robotic Defender is 
dropped. Nobody pointed this out at the 
time but as it’s a bit long, maybe we 
should use the abbreviation: T.U.R.D. The 
enemy adheres to it and is thus immobi- 
lised. Charming. 

Crash gave Cosmic Wartoad 88 
percent in March 1986. Your Sinclair 
awarded 8/10. Both Gift from the Gods 
and Cosmic Wartoad were on the compila- 
tion disk that later came with every Spec- 
trum +3. 

Denton were now doing okay. By 
this time they had paid off their debt to 
Ocean for helping set them up. Now they 
had started employing people in addition 
to the founders to produce the extra proj- 
ects Denton were taking on. The new peo- 
ple started saying they wanted an equal 
share in the company. John wasn’t too 
happy with this as he’d worked hard to 
make Denton what it was. They came in 
and wanted the same amount. He was pre- 
pared to give them a certain share but not 
the same share that he had himself. 

This was a far reaching factor and 
eventually under this cloud John left. 
Pretty soon three other founders left leav- 
ing just Ally Noble remaining. The new 
line-up Denton Designs carried on for 





many years (most notable coding Where 
Time Stood Still) until around two years 
ago when it was wound up. Many of their 
staff now work for Rage Software. . 

After Denton, John finally ac- 
cepted one of the offers David Ward of 
Ocean had been tempting him with for 
some time. He produced a freelance game 
for Ocean published under their “new” 
Imagine label. He did the coding while the 
graphics were by Karen Davies. 

The game was a conversion of an 
obscure Nitchibutsu coin-op named Cosmo 
Police Galivan. The logo for this game has 
a sword down the centre of the word Gali- 
van to denote the letter “i”. Unfortunately 
everyone missed this and a game officially 
named Galvan was released (below). 

It was a platform shoot-em up 
something in the Turrican mould. But this 
was no Turrican. 

You play a little character that at 
first is completely unarmed. Your first man 
will be lost in confusion as a robot comes 
in and punches him to death while other 
baddies collide with or shoot him. For the 
second man you'll discover his pathetic lit- 
tle punch and get him moving. Moving re- 
veals the jerky scrolling and the fact that 
the game window is so small (half the 
width of the Spectrum screen) it gives you 
very little time to react to a baddie. Even- 
tually you’ll learn the locations of the blue 
pyramids that give you better defences. 





But in the end you have to admit 
the game isn’t much fun. It is frustratingly 
hard, much more so than the coin-op. The 
Spectrum really wasn’t up to producing a 
faithful conversion of a complex coin-op. 
In fact there are only two levels repeated 
for as long as you play. 

The original had loads of varied 
graphics and large sprites powered by mas- 
sive processing power. So despite his ef- 
forts the game wasn’t up to much. John 
feels David Ward effectively blamed him 
for the quality of the program but says he 
did the best he could. 

Crash gave Galvan 65% in Decem- 
ber 1986. Your Sinclair gave it 6/10 the 
same month. Much later the game was on 
the cover tape of December 1990’s Sin- 
clair User. 

With computer games getting 
ever more sophisticated and suffering from 
tedious multiloads Johns next game went 
the other way. Together with ex-Denton 
artist Steve Cain he came up with an origi- 
nal puzzle game named Spaced Out. This 
was published by Firebird under their 
£1.99 Silver range. 


The loading screen proclaims 
Spaced Out was, “Designed and developed 
by possibly the biggest headz in the busi- 
ness, John Gibson and Steven Cain.” The 
game is a nice little puzzle game. It is 
played on an 18 by 12 position grid. You 
start at the bottom left and you have to 
reach the top right. There are 8 nasties who 
position themselves in your way. You roll 
the two dice and then can move yourself 
(up, down, left, right) by the amount they 
show. 

The tricky part is that you are not 
allowed to pass over the nasties. This 
means they block your way and so you 
have to give each move some thought. Of- 
ten a move is just about trying to get fur- 
ther away from them, not getting closer to 
the top right. 

You can however remove a nasty 
from the grid if your dice throw means that 
you can end up on top of one of them. This 
means they are spaced out. If they box you 
in so that you can’t escape you are spaced 
out and incur penalty points. Another nasty 
is added to the grid making your task even 
harder. 

When you at last reach the top right 
the computer gives you the message, “Well 
dang my poons you did it!” An interesting 
factor is that you are now playing against 
your last score and need to do better in or- 
der to keep playing. 
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The graphics are small and simple 
but effective. The animation when your 


_man or the baddies move from location to 


location is fun. This game is of a type that 
could’ve been produced in 1982 but that’s 
not the point. It’s a puzzle game and a 
highly original and addictive one to boot. 

It was reviewed in the August 1987 
edition of Crash. One of the reviewers 
praised its originality but the other two 
slagged the graphics and didn’t really like 
it at all. They gave it a career low of 37 
percent. 

John told me, “To say it flopped 
big time is being kind. The publisher paid 
me an advance on royalties of £2000 ex- 
pecting it to make much more than that. 
The actual royalties it generated were 
something like £500!” 
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At the end of 1987 John was 
asked to do a Spectrum conversion of the 
C64 game Airborne Ranger by a small de- 
velopment house called Canvas. They had 
been offered the contract and a nice big ad- 
vance by Microprose but had nobody to 
program it. They hired John to do the con- 
version and agreed to pay him something 
like £1000 a month to code it. 

But Canvas only came up with 
one pay cheque. After a few months with 
no income John finally got in touch with 
Microprose and told them the score. Even- 
tually he ended up producing the game for 


Microprose directly. Not surprisingly, Can- 
vas didn't last long but to their credit, they 
managed to shut down without any debts. 

You play the elite soldier of the ti- 
tle. You are set twelve missions behind en- 
emy lines. Unfortunately each of these is 
loaded separately and each time you die 
you have to reload the current mission you 
are on. Very tedious. 

After dropping supplies over the 
area you parachute in yourself and work 
your way towards the target. This could be 
something like a munitions depot to de- 
stroy or some hostages to liberate. The 
playfield (rather like Galvan) is a strip 
down the centre of the screen. This scrolls 
smoothly as you advance. The game looks 
like a version of Capcom’s Commando but 
the gameplay is not as arcade-like as you’d 
expect, it’s more strategic in approach. 
You swap between movement modes 
(walk, crawl and run) and use other keys to 
select the various weapons. A keyboard 
overlay helps this process, You aim the 
weapons by moving a cursor. 

Airborne Ranger was finally re- 
leased and reviewed by most magazines in 
January 1989. Microprose gave you their 
usual nice package with a 34-page manual 
but at £9.99 it seemed a bit steep. The 
Games Machine gave it 73% while Crash 
awarded 82%, Your Sinclair gave it 7/10. 
It was also released on budget by Kixx in 
June 1992 gaining a score of 47 from Your 
Sinclair. 

By now it was 1988. Steve Cain and 
Kenny Everitt had formed a company 
named Frames and got a contract from 
Atari for some original Atari ST games un- 
der their Arc label. 

John joined Frames at the end of 
1988 and the company coded several 
games. John spent the next year writing 
two games for the ST (as well as Amiga 
conversions of them). They were called, 
Hellraiser (a shoot-em up) and Badlands 


Pete (a western-based adventure). They 
were fully completed and John even saw 
the packaging but he doesn’t think they 
were ever released, at least not in the UK. 
The ST version of Badlands Pete did do 
the rounds of the pirate circuit. 





Frames eventually joined the list 
of failed development houses but this time 
it wasn't due to extravagances on the part 
of its owners but commercial thuggery by 
Atari, They routinely delayed payments 
leaving Frames and its employees in a very 
precarious financial situation. With the 
benefit of hindsight, we all know that Atari 
were losing money (yet again) and wanted 
to make cutbacks. 

But they couldn't simply tell 
Frames to sod off. They'd have been sued 
for breach of contract. So Atari decided to 
cut off Frames' cash flow in the hope that 
the company would go bankrupt, thereby 
releasing Atari from its contract. It worked. 
Frames eventually closed at the end of 
1989 and a few months later John joined 
Psygnosis. 

At Psygnosis John worked with 
the Japanese gaming system the FM Towns 
(right). This was exceedingly powerful for 
its day and even made use of a CD ROM 
drive. The first project John worked on 
was the conversion of an Amiga game by 
Reflections named Awesome to the FM 
Towns. This game got the company behind 
the FM Towns, Fujitsu, interested in Psyg- 
nosis. They asked for a game based around 


FMV but wanted them to use their operat- 
ing system to produce the game. Psygnosis 
told them it wasn’t fast enough and they 
needed the documentation to hit the hard- 
ware directly to make the most of the ma- 
chine. The Towns was basically a 25MHz 
386 that used a single speed CD drive. 
This gave a transfer rate of around 150K 
per second. After some negotiation they 
were given the hardware info and Psygno- 
sis produced a demo. John worked out how 
to stream stuff off the CD. Nobody had 
done this before. Months and months were 
spent getting really good compression 
techniques to get the information off the 
CD fast enough. 

Fujitsu were so impressed by this 
graphic and music demo that, bizarrely 
they ended up selling it in Japan. No hip 
Japanese party would be complete without 
one! 

Impressed with this achievement 
Fujitsu requested an original game. Using 
the ability to stream images directly off the 
CD John was made lead programmer on a 
game named Microcosm. The game was 
the idea of the head artist at Psygnosis, Jim 
Bowers. John co-ordinated other program- 
mers plus artists and musicians to produce 
the game. 

The inlay says, “Time is running 
out for corporate mogul Tiron Korsby.” 
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“A microscopic probe has been in- 
jected into his bloodstream by rival corpo- 


. ration Axiom. A probe that with every beat 


of his heart is homing in on his brain to 
execute its diabolical plan: total mind con- 
trol. Your mission: track down and destroy 
the intruder.” 

The intro for the game is 6 minutes 
40 seconds long and is streamed in directly 
off the CD. A lot of time was spent getting 
the images heavily compressed for storage 
and uncompressed to be viewed. In the end 
the detailed images were seen at 15 frames 
per second. Not bad for the day. 

The game itself is a cross between 
Sega’s Afterburner and the 1960’s movie 
Fantastic Voyage. You fly a hoverpod 
down a vein or through a lung and zap eve- 
rything that moves. You have several 
weapons plus a smart bomb. There are end 
of level (end of lung?) guardians that are in 
fact pre-rendered films. 

John’s Microcosm game engine was 
then used for two more FMV games on the 
Towns. He went down to the London of- 
fice for 18 months and produced a game 
down there. When he came back up to the 
new Psygnosis office in Chester the new 
project was a brand new black box named 
the “PlayStation”. 

John feels that the skill Psygnosis 
had with CDs was one of the reasons Sony 
bought them. “Sony needed CD software 
technology. And that’s why they ended up 
buying Microcosm because Psygnosis had 


that technology. They’d seen it on the FM 
Towns and thought if they can do it for 
that they must be able to do it for our won- 
derful all powerful PlayStation.” 

At this point John didn’t really do 
any project work but instead was put to 
one side to use his low-level experience on 
the PlayStation. 

“But you weren’t allowed to pro- 
gram the PlayStation at chip level. Sony 
wouldn’t release the information about it. 
Even if you did, if you chose to disassem- 
ble their libraries and find out how to pro- 
gram it Sony wouldn’t approve it.” 

For the PlayStation he wrote CD 
code and sound routines. These were small 
modules that were then used within Psyg- 
nosis PlayStation games. 





Eventually John was promoted to 
an office job. The nature of large compa- 
nies means that after you’ve reached a cer- 
tain age you move up the management lad- 
der. “It got to the stage at Psygnosis were 
people started saying to me, well look John 
you’ve been around a long time now, 
you’re getting on and you should be a 
manager.” They made him a Software 
Manager and he became responsible for 
things like coaching. The reality was that 
he got an office on the second floor and he 
had much less to do. This bored him sense- 
less. 


John enjoys the coding aspect of 
his job. He told me that since he’d started 
working for Imagine he was always glad 
to get up in the morning to go to work. 
But at the end of his period with Psygno- 
sis this pleasure had faded. 

Timing now gave John a stroke 
of luck. He was working at the Manches- 
ter office of Psygnosis. Sony had sepa- 
rated from Psygnosis and they were cut- 
ting staff back from a one time figure of 
700 worldwide to less than 100. The 
Manchester office was closed and every- 
one working there was made redundant. 
“Tt turned out it was a mistake, they were- 
n’t supposed to be making me redundant. 
I got offered a lot of money, twenty grand 
or something like that. When they said to 
me well that’s what you’re going to get in 
redundancy but you don’t have to take 
the redundancy, I said I’ll take the redun- 
dancy.” 

At the same time John was in- 
vited to join a new exciting company 
named Warthog. Mike Anthony the coder 
behind PlayStation Colony Wars 1 and 2 
was working there. Warthog wanted a 
good PlayStation systems man and Mike 
Anthony recommended John. Here he 
would get the chance to again do what he 
loved — the hands-on writing of code. So 
it was a simple decision. In December 
1997 he moved straight from Psygnosis 
with a nice golden handshake straight 
into a job he much preferred. 

Warthog have a PC game named 
Starlance being published at Christmas 
but the first thing that John has contrib- 
uted to is an official PlayStation Star 
Trek game named StarTrek-Red Squad. It 
is due to be released around Easter next 
year. Mike Anthony is heading the team. 

“T spend most of my time writ- 
ing tools to generate data to drive the 
code that I’m going to write for the Play- 
Station. Say for every hour I work I 


probably spend 50 minutes writing win- 
dows tools and 10 minutes writing Play- 
Station code. 

I asked about the difficulties in 
learning a new system or processor. “It’s 
always been with me that to learn a pro- 
gramming language is nothing. It is all 
about the logic of it when you are writing a 
program. It doesn’t take long to learn a 
new instruction set. It’s all down to logic, 
they way you do things.” 

We talked about the Spectrum be- 
ing the first seriously popular home com- 
puter and its long lifespan. In spite of supe- 
rior systems in the late eighties / early 
nineties there was still a market for Spec- 
trum games. As John says, “Because the 
Spectrum was so limited, the game had to 
be good. You couldn’t sort of hide it be- 
hind lots of fancy graphics like you can 
now. It had to be a good game.” That’s ex- 
actly what I’ve been saying since issue one 
of Retrogamer and it’s great to hear some- 
one currently working in the industry say 
precisely that. 

John Gibson at 52 is now one of 
the most experienced low level PlayStation 
programmers in the country. But Retro- 
gamer readers like to remember him when 
he was a mere sprog of 36 years old, cod- 
ing many Spectrum classics. 


John Gibson Softology 
Molar Maul - Imagine 


Zzoom - Imagine 

Stonkers - Imagine 

Bandersnatch - Imagine [uncompleted] 
Gift from the Gods - Ocean (Denton) 
Shadowfire - Beyond (Denton) 
Frankie Goes To Hollywood - 
(Denton) 

Cosmic Wartoad - Ocean (Denton) 
Galvan - Imagine (Ocean) 

Spaced Out - Firebird 

Airborne Ranger - Microprose 
Microcosm - Psygnosis 


Ocean 


